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Prayer for the United Nations 


OD of the free, we pledge our hearts and lives 
today to the cause of all free mankind. 

Grant us honor for our dead who died in the faith, 
honor for our living who work and strive for the faith, 
redemption and security for all captive lands and peo- 
ples. Grant us patience with the deluded and pity for 
the betrayed. And grant us the skill and valor that 
shall cleanse the world of oppression and the old base 
doctrine that the strong must eat the weak because 
they are strong. 

Yet most of all grant us brotherhood, not only for 
this day but for all our years—a brotherhood not of 


words but of arts and deeds. We are all of us chil- 
dren of earth—grant us that simple knowledge. If 
our brothers are oppressed, then we are oppressed. If 
they hunger, we hunger. If their freedom is taken 
away, our freedom is not secure. 

Grant us a common faith that man shall know bread 
and peace—that he shall know justice and righteous- 
ness, freedom and security, an equal opportunity and 
an equal chance to do his best, not only in our own 
lands, but throughout the world. And in that faith let 
us march toward the clean world our hands can-make. 


Amen. —Stephen Vincent Benét 





ENERAL EISENHOWER, some 

days ago, said that “the true 
significance of the Axis defeat, meas- 
ured in terms of generations, is in the 
opportunity it provides for the de- 
velopment of international under- 
standing and organization.” 

This goal, he admitted, “today 
stands more distantly remote upon the 
horizon than it did two years ago 
when the last of our enemies sur- 
rendered. 

“But,” Eisenhower continued, “the 
goal itself must remain forever in our 
view—to allow it to disappear com- 
pletely will be to resign ourselves to 
a prospect more grim and bleak than 
any other civilization has faced.” 

These challenging words give added 
Meaning to United Nations Week, 
which began yesterday, September 14, 
and concludes next Saturday. Special 
attention is being devoted to the UN 
in schools, over the radio, in news- 
Papers, magazines, and movie theaters. 

The hope of our generation is that 
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this world organization will grow in 
strength and wisdom—that it will suc- 
cessfully eliminate the “grim and 
bleak prospect” to which General 
Eisenhower refers. This hope will be 
realized only if enough people in our 
country and elsewhere know about and 
actively support the everyday work of 
the UN. Hence the slogan for UN 
Week is “There’s a YOU in the United 
Nations.” 

Americans have an especially good 
opportunity to watch this organization 
in operation, for its headquarters are 
in our country. Right now, New York 
is the gathering place of men and 
women from 57 nations. They are 
coming together tomorrow, September 
16, for another session of the UN 
General Assembly, “town meeting of 
the world.” Fifty-five of the countries 
are already UN members, and two 
others—Yemen and Pakistan—will be 
admitted early in this session. 

With so much attention now being 
focused on the United Nations, the 
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time is appropriate to review the vari- 
ous branches of this organization— 
how they operate, what problems they 
have been dealing with, their failures 
and accomplishments to date, and pro- 
posals for strengthening them. 


Security Council. It consists of five 
permanent representatives from the 
United States, Russia, Britain, France, 
and China, plus six other countries 
chosen for two-year terms by the UN 
General Assembly. : 

The Council is the most powerful 
branch of the United Nations. It 
has authority to look into any dispute 
or fighting which “endangers inter- 
national peace and security,” to rec- 
ommend settlements, and to ask UN 
members +o take action against na- 
tions which ignore its decisions. In 
short, its chief duty is to prevent war 
from breaking out. 

There are two reasons why the Se- 
curity Council has been having great 
difficulty in performing its duties. One 
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UN Week Is Being Observed Throughout Nation 


is that its members have not been able 
to agree upon a plan for establishing 
a UN military machine. Without the 
threat of force to back its decisions, 
the Council cannot be as effective as 
it otherwise could. Fighting nations 
can defy its orders without too much 
risk of serious punishment. 

The Council has a Military Staff 
Committee at work on the problem of 
organizing a UN “police” force. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are top-ranking 
military men from the Big Five. To 
date, however, they have been unable 
to work out any plan agreeable to all 
the major nations. 

Another serious obstacle in the way 
of the Council is the veto power held 
by each of its Big Five members. No 
important step can be taken by this 
agency if any one of the major powers 
objects. Even if 10 of the 11 members 
desire to take forceful action in a dis- 
pute or conflict, nothing can be done 
if the veto is used. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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HOW THE UN IS ORGANIZED 


Major Branches of United Nations 


Up to now, the veto has been em- 
ployed 20 times, mostly by Russia. 
We can see how it obstructs action by 
examining some actual cases now be- 
fore the Council. 

One of the most important of these 
is the quarrel between Greece and her 
three Russian-controlled neighbors— 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Most of the members of the Security 
Council desire to send guards to 
Greece’s northern border in order to 
prevent further fighting there, but 
Russia vetoed the plan. She has been 
accused of wanting to help the neigh- 
boring countries bring Greece under 
communist control. 

The Council has also been trying to 
end the conflict between Dutch and 
native forces in the -Netherlands 
Indies, or Indonesia. It tried to send 
an investigating committee to the 
islands in the effort to find out who 
is to blame for the trouble there. 
France, however, vetoed the plan. She 
is having colonial troubles of her own, 
and she apparently does not want the 
Council to act in such matters. 


Atomic Energy Dispute 


The veto power is similarly holding 
up an agreement on international con- 
trol and inspection of atomic energy. 
Russia wants only a limited control 
program, while the United States 
’ and most other Council members favor 
the adoption of a plan which would 
‘be an absolute guarantee of protec- 
tion. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, controlled’ by the Council, has 
not been able to work out a compro- 
mise. The majority viewpoint cannot 
be carried out, because Russia holds 
the veto power. 

Such, in brief, are some illustrations 
of how the Security Council is being 
hampered in carrying on its work. It 
has achieved some successes, however, 
despite the veto obstacle. 

Last year, for example, Russia was 
keeping her troops in Iran longer 
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than she had promised she would. 
Iran protested to the Security Coun- 
cil. Although Russia could have used 
her veto power to prevent that body 
from taking forceful action, she never- 
theless withdrew her troops when it 
was clear that the Council members 
were overwhelmingly against her. 

Even in the present Greek and In- 
donesian conflicts, the Security Coun- 
cil has not given up. It is still trying 
to bring about settlements. 


General Assembly. This is the 
largest division of the United Nations, 
and the one in which all members are 
represented. Delegates of the UN 
member nations come together at As- 
sembly sessions to study and discuss 
‘problems of general world interest. 

All nations have an equal voice and 
vote at these meetings. Major de- 
cisions are made by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present, while less 
important questions require only a 
simple majority. No nations have the 
veto power in the Assembly. 

While this body does not have the 
authority to take direct action in dis- 
putes which “threaten the peace,” as 
the Security Council does, it can dis- 
cuss such conflicts and, under certain 
conditions, it can make investigations 
of them. It may look into any matter 
that is not being considered by the 
Security Council at the time. After 
it studies a problem or dispute, it can 
recommend a solution. 

Even though the Assembly cannot 
take forceful steps to settle disputes, 
it is not an ineffective body. When 
two-thirds or more of the Assembly 
members favor a certain course of 
action in dealing with an important 
issue, their opinion is not taken 
lightly. A single country, or a small 
group of countries, cannot. wisely or 


safely ignore the collective judgment . 


of that many nations. 
Consequently, the Assembly has a 
great deal of influence. In fact, if 


the Security Council is unable to 
settle the Greek and Indonesian con- 
flicts, the attempt may be made to 
take these disputes off the Council’s 
schedule and permit the Assembly to 
investigate and decide what it thinks 
should be done about them. Those 
UN leaders who favor this plan think 
that world opinion would force the 
adoption of the Assembly’s ideas. 

Whether or not the Assembly deals 
with these issues, it will have plenty 
of other business on hand. For one 
thing, it will consider what should be 
done about the Palestine dilemma. 
The British, who are in charge of 
Palestine, asked the Assembly early 
this year to investigate the Arab- 
Jewish conflict in the Holy Land, and 
to suggest a possible solution. 

During the summer, a special UN 
committee made a firsthand study of 
the dispute. Its members recently 
issued a report expressing their views 
on the subject. They recommend that 
Palestine be divided into two inde- 
pendent states—one for. the Jews and 
the other for the Arabs. They would 
permit 150,000 refugees in Europe 
to migrate to the new Jewish state. 

The Arabs are as deeply opposed to 
this plan as they have been to similar 
ones suggested in the past. It remains 
to be seen whether the majority of 
Assembly members will approve or 
vote against the recommendations of 
their committee. If they support the 
plan, the next question will be whether 
or not the conflicting groups in Pales- 
tine can be persuaded to cooperate. 

Along with the Palestine problem, 
the Assembly will debate the issue of 
whether the veto power held by the 
Big Five nations 
Council should be strictly limited or 
abolished. We discuss the pros and 
cons of this controversy on page 4. 


Economic and Social Council. This 
UN agency is of outstanding impor- 
tance, even though it has nothing to 
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do with trying to settle disputes 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY among nations. Its aim is to elimi- 
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which cause hardship and dissatisfac- 
tion in many regions of the world, 
and which help to bring war. 

The Council is dealing with prob- 
lems of food, housing, education, 
health, human rights, working stand- 
ards, and other conditions that vitally 
affect peoples everywhere. It is 
striving to raise world living stand- 
ards and thus remove the urge of peo- 
ple to fight in the hope of bettering 
their conditions. 

The agency is made up of 18 mem- 
bers who are elected by the General 
Assembly for terms of three years. It 
has a number of committees at work 
on specific problems. In addition it 
cooperates closely with agencies de- 
scribed on the next page. 


International Court of Justice. This 
“World Court,” which consists of 15 
judges chosen by the General Assem- 
bly, is getting ready for its first case. 
The issue involved is this: Some 
British ships, in Albanian waters, 
were blown up by mines. England 
accuses Albania, which is under Rus- 
sia’s influence, of being responsible 
for the disaster. 

Although Albania is not a UN mem- 


‘ber, she has agreed to let the World 


Court decide the issue. No nation, 
even if it belongs to the United Na- 
tions, is compelled to go before the 
Court. Once a case is brought to this 
judicial body, however, the parties 
must abide by its decision. 


Trusteeship Council. Its duties are 
to supervise territories taken from de- 
feated nations in World Wars I and II, 
and to take charge of dependent areas 
that UN members turn over to it. In 
administering these areas, the Coun- 
cil is to promote the general advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, and to train 
them for eventual self-government. 


Gives Job to’ Others 


In most cases, this agency does not 
directly govern dependent lands, but 
instead places them under the super- 
vision of various UN members. The 
supervising nation, in the case of 
each territory, must work for the best 
interests of the people, and report 
regularly to the Council. 

At the present time, 
member nations are administering de- 
pendent areas under “trusteeship” 
agreements. Countries given this re- 
sponsibility are known as “trustees.” 

The Trusteeship Council does not 
have charge of areas which the Se- 
curity Council decides are of strategic 
military importance. These are dealt 
with by the Security Council itself. 
For example, the decision to make our 
country trustee for some islands in 
the Pacific was made by this body. 


Secretariat. This organization, now 
located at Lake Success, New York, 
is the permanent office force of the 
United Nations. It keeps records, 
employs translators, and. assists the 
various UN agencies in every possible 
way. It has a working staff of almost 
3,000 men and women from all parts 
of the world—clerks, statisticians, 
economists, librarians, and others. 

The agency is headed by a Sec- 
retary-General, who is chosen by the 
General Assembly for a five-year term. 
The present Secretary-General is 
Trygve Lie of Norway. 
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Specialized UN Agencies at Work 


They Strive for the Improvement of World Conditions in Many Fields 


In addition to the major branches 
of the United Nations, which are dis- 
cussed on pages 1 and 2, there are a 
number of specialized agencies. They 
all have one point in common; namely, 
that the programs they promote are 
not binding on the various UN member 
nations. They are seeking to achieve 
their aims solely through voluntary 
cooperative methods. 


Food and Agriculture Organization. 
This agency is just now bringing to a 
close its yearly conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It has been studying the 
problem of how to increase the farm 
output of various nations of the world 
so as to reduce hunger and suffering. 

The 54 countries which belong to 
the organization are searching for 
ways to provide more food for those 
millions upon millions of people now 
on starvation diets, As a first step, 
they are attempting to arrange for 
nations with food shortages to obtain 
the surpluses of lands which have more 
than they need. 


International Labor Organization. 
It is not a new agency, having been 
established under the League of Na- 
tions after the First World War. It 
holds a yearly conference attended by 
representatives of government, labor, 
and industry from each of its 52 mem- 
ber countries. The next conference 
will be held in San Francisco. 

In between the yearly meetings, the 
officials of this organization study 
working conditions in nations through- 
out the world. They find out how many 
hours a day the average worker in 
each country toils, how much he is 
paid, and other similar information. 
On the basis of the facts they collect, 
they make recommendations for rais- 
ing labor standards everywhere. The 
member nations then decide whether 
or not to pass laws along the lines sug- 
gested by this international organiza- 
tion. It is generally agreed that the 
ILO has helped to improve working 
conditions in many lands. 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. This 
agency, commonly known as UNESCO, 
will hold its next meeting at Mexico 
City in November. Its director is 
Julian Huxley, famous British author 
and scientist. 

Realizing that understanding among 
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UNESCO works for higher educational 
standards in all countries 


people of all lands is one of the first 
requirements for a peaceful world, 
UNESCO is trying to make the vari- 
ous nations better acquainted with 
one another. It is encouraging the 
use of radio, newspapers, magazines, 
and motion pictures in spreading in- 





formation to all parts of the globe. 

As part of its campaign against 
ignorance and misunderstanding, 
UNESCO is seeking to reduce illiter- 
acy throughout the world. It is urging 
those nations, in which large numbers 
of people can neither read ner write, 
to build more schools and increase 
educational opportunities. 


International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. It is meeting next week in 
Paris. Established last April for the 
purpose of making peacetime flying 
safer, one of its goals is to bring about 
uniform safety regulations for all its 
46 member countries, so that pilots 
flying from one land to another will 
not be confused by a variety of rules. 

A world-wide rescue system for 
downed flyers has been worked out by 
this organization. The search plan 
makes use of aircraft, ships, dog 
teams, and camel riders, 


World Bank-World Fund. The head- 
quarters of these two agencies are in 
Washington, D.C. The money in pos- 
session of both the Bank and the Fund 
was contributed by member nations, 
and the United States put up the larg- 
est sum in each case. 

The World Bank makes loans to 
countries which need financial assist- 
ance in building dams, highways, rail- 
ways, or in making other long-range 
improvements. If a country can show 


that its project is worthwhile, and if 
it can convince the Bank officials that 
it can probably repay the money over 
a period of years, it has a good chance 
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WORLD COOPERATION in the air is an 
aim of the UN’s aviation body 


of getting aloan. Thus far, Denmark, 
France, Luxemburg, and the Nether- 
lands have borrowed from the Bank. 

One of the main purposes of the 
World Fund is to lend assistance to 
any nation which needs to buy prod- 
ucts from another country, but which 
does not have enough of that country’s 
money in its possession. The Fund 
has a variety of foreign currencies 
under its control. It has dollars, 
francs, pesos, pounds, and soon. Each 
country cooperating with the Fund has 
contributed some of its money. Here 
is how the Fund works: — 

Suppose that Mexican citizens have 
not been selling as much as usual to 
the United States. Consequently, they 
have not collected so many dollars as 
they ordinarily do. They may not have 
enough of our money to buy American 
products which they vitally need. In 
such a case, the World Fund provides 
dollars for them until they are able to 
sell more of their goods in the United 
States. The Fund officials may even 
urge our government to make it easier 
for Mexican products to be sold here, 





so that our southern neighbors will 
have more dollars in their possession. 
Then, they can carry on a normal 
trade with us. 


World Health Organization. This 
agency is not officially established as 
yet. It will not be until at least 26 
UN members agree to join. Up to 
now, only 19 nations have done so. 

Nevertheless, the committee that is 
making preparations for the organiza- 
tion is already hard at work. It re- 
cently met at Geneva and talked over 
ways of raising health standards 
throughout the world. It will have a 
program of action ready for considera- 
tfon of the official agency, which is ex- 
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GOOD MEDICAL CARE for all peoples 
is goal of World Health Organization 


pected to be created soon. This pro- 
gram will include the building of more 
and better hospitals in the various: na- 
tions, the promotion of modern sani- 


tation in backward regions, and the © 


wider use of up-to-date medical equip- 
ment and methods in combatting dis- 
ease and epidemics. 


International Refugee Organization. 
It is just about ready to come into 
official existence. For a number of 
months,. it has been working in an 
unofficial capacity. 

The IRO has the tough and tragic 
job of resettling war refugees. Some 
of these people wish to. return to their 
original countries, They need money 
to return to their former homes and 
re-establish themselves. 

Many other refugees, on the other 
hand, are so embittered at the brutal 
treatment they received in their own 
countries, or they are so fearful of 
present government leaders in their 
lands, that they do not want to return. 
Since most nations are unwilling to 
permit these refugees to settle within 
their borders, the task of finding new 
homes for them is extremely difficult. 

In July, Australia signed an agree- 
ment with the International Refugee 
Organization to take 4,000 immigrants 
in 1947, and 1,000 a month thereafter. 
Although this is an encouraging start 
toward solving the DP (displaced per- 
sons) problem, the bulk of the job of 
settling Europe’s million war refugees 
remains to be done. 


International Trade Organization. 
A conference was held during the sum- 
mer months at Geneva to draw up a 
charter for this agency. The charter 
will be passed upon at another meeting 
in Havana next November. If it is 
approved by enough nations, the Trade 
Organization will go into operation. 

Its purpose, as the name indicates, 
will be to promote world trade. It will 
try to reduce tariffs and other barriers 
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ONE UN AGENCY strives for more food 
and better farms in hungry lands 


which unduly interfere with the ex- 
change of goods among nations. 
While it is not expected to be easy 
to persuade countries to lower their 
tariff barriers and permit a freer ex- 
change of products, it is considered 
encouraging that more than 20 agree- 
ments for increasing trade were drawn 
up by the nations which had repre- 
sentatives at the Geneva conference. 


Postal Union—Telecommunications 
Union. Both these agencies are soon 
to become associated with the UN. 
The Postal Union, which includes al- 
most all the countries in the world, 
aids in the exchange of mail all over 
the globe. It was established in 1874. 

The Telecommunications Union, set 
up in 1932, tries to bring about better 
telephone, telegraphy, and radio serv- 
ice among its 76 members. Both it and 
the Postal Union have their head- 
quarters in Berne, Switzerland. 





The United Nations may issue its 
own postage stamps to carry its mail 
all over the world. If this plan is 
adopted, it will also earn a consid- 
erable amount of money for the or- 
ganization. Collectors will eagerly 
buy the stamps to add to their collec- 
tions. 

* *% * 

United Nations radio broadcasts in 
five languages are on the air every 
day except Sunday. From these pro- 
grams, people all over the world learn 
firsthand what the organization is 
doing and planning. Fan letters from 
many lands tell the UN that the broad- 
casts are popular. 

* * * 


The 3,000 workers who carry on the 
daily tasks at the UN come from more 
than 50 nations. Each country which 
is a member has some of its citizens 
working for the organization. To.get 
a job at the UN, one must pass a stiff 
examination and must be able to speak 
at least two languages. 

* * * 


The General Assembly will be asked 
to decide during its new session 
whether the UN shall have an official 
flag. Already the UN has an emblem 
which is widely used on its stationery 
and it bulletins. If the Assembly ap- 
proves, the emblem will be used on 
a flag for the United Nations. 

* * * 


Sometime next year the United 
Nations will conduet a campaign to 
collect funds to aid the needy young 
people of war-torn lands. American 
youth will be urged to cooperate with © 
this program. 
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Veto Power Has Become Burning Issue 
Opposing Sides in Controversy Are Ready for Showdown at Assembly Session 


a United Nations, now a little 
more than two years old, is at a 
critical stage of its existence. It has 
accomplished a great deal in getting 
its many agencies organized and into 
operation. Moreover, it has used its 
influence in helping to settle certain 
disputes, such as the one between 
Russia and Iran last year, which 
might have brought armed conflict. 

Despite the favorable side of its 
record, however, there is no question 
that the United Nations is weak and 
ineffective in certain vital respects. 
Time and again, the Security Council 
has been unable to deal with serious 
quarrels because one of its Big Five 
members, usually Russia, has used its 
veto to prevent action. 

Can the UN hope to succeed so 
long as each of the major nations has 
the power to paralyze the Security 
Council whenever it attempts to deal 
with an important problem or con- 
flict? Will the Council, under such 
circumstances, be able to prevent an- 
other major war? Will the UN col- 
lapse in a crisis just as the League of 
Nations did? 

These questions are being widely 
asked by leaders and ordinary citizens 
of the UN member countries. Early 
in the General Assembly session which 
begins tomorrow, a real fight is ex- 
pected to be waged over the veto. 


Disputes Began Early 


Disputes over this voting rule are 
as old as the United Nations itself. 
The issue came up at Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco even before 
the new world organization was estab- 
lished. It has been hotly debated on 
frequent occasions since then. 

Originally, the framers of the UN 
charter gave the big nations the veto 
power because they were convinced 
that it was the only way to make the 
UN work. They wanted to be sure 
that the United States and Russia 
would join the new peace-preserving 
organization, and they were afraid 
that neither country would come in 
unless it had a guarantee that other 
nations could not force it into war or 
overrule it on important matters. 

Another consideration was. the idea 
that the strongest powers would make 
or break the peace regardless of what 
rules were adopted. For this reason, 
it was decided that the UN should not 
even try to do anything unless all the 
Big Five nations approved. 

Furthermore, the major powers 
gave the distinct impression that the 
world could count on them to use the 
veto sparingly. They promised to 
talk over all important international 
questions in a reasonable and com- 
promising spirit, and then to reach 
agreement whenever at all possible. 

Before the UN was actually set 
up, the important question was where 
the veto should start. Should the 
Big Five be allowed to use it in all 
kinds of situations requiring the 
Security Council’s attention, or only 
in serious cases? 

The United States, Britain, and 
China wanted to limit the use of the 
veto. They felt that it should come 
into play only when the question arose 
of using force to bring an aggressor 
nation into line. Russia wanted it to 
be more widely used. 

A compromise was finally worked 
out. It was agreed that no country 


could prevent discussion of an inter- 
national issue. But once the Security 
Council was ready to take action—to 
investigate or settle a dispute—any 
one of the Big Five could veto its 
decision. 

There was to be only a single ex- 
ception to this rule. If one of the 
major powers was involved in a quar- 
rel, it could not prevent the Council 
from investigating the dispute or 
recommending what should be done 
about it. It could apply the veto only 
if the Council were considering the 
use of force. ' 

As the situation has turned out, the 
veto has been used far more than 
anyone expected. Russia has fre- 
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along. The United Nations, if it does 
not untie the hands of the Security 
Council, will eventually find itself in 
the same tragic plight. 

“So long as Russia has the veto 
power, the Council will be unable to 
check the aggressive activities of com- 
munist-controlled nations in eastern 
Europe. It will be unable to establish 
a strong and safe atomic control pro- 
gram. It will be unable to create a 
UN military force. In fact, it will 
be stopped at every important turn. 

“There is a possibility, to be sure, 
that Russia will pull out of the UN if 
the veto rule is eliminated or changed. 
Admittedly, that would be unfortu- 
nate. But the effects would not be as 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A plea to statesmen 


quently employed the device whenever 
small nations under her control have 
come into conflict with other countries 
and the Security Council has tried to 
take action. France used it a short 
time ago to keep the Council from in- 
vestigating the conflict in Indonesia. 

Many UN leaders have become 
alarmed over the number of times that 
the Security Council has been para- 
lyzed by the veto power. They believe 
that, if the UN is to live, the voting 
rules in the Council must be changed, 
so that a single nation cannot block it 
from acting in dispute after dispute. 
All questions that come before this 
agency, they feel, should be decided 
by a simple majority or, at most, two- 
thirds vote of the members. They 
state their position as follows: 

“Tf the veto rule is not eliminated, 
the UN will remain weak and ineffec- 
tive. It may be able to settle small 
disputes, but not the big ones that 
involve one of the major powers. The 
League of Nations dealt successfully 
with some minor conflicts, and yet it 
was helpless when a real crisis came 


serious as having Russia stay in the 
UN and cripple all its vital activities. 

“It is far better to have the show- 
down now than later. If Russia 
should walk out and take the small 
nations under her influence with her, 
the rest of the UN members could 
then quickly act to make this organi- 
zation strong enough to deal with any 
crisis. By standing together firmly 
and courageously, they could check the 
expanding tendencies of Russia. 

“No organization, however large, 
can be strong and effective if a single 
nation has the power to decide when 
it can or cannot act. The Russians 
know this as well as anybody else. If 
they are sincere in wanting the UN 
to succeed, they will join the other 
major powers in giving up their veto 
power. If, on the other hand, they have 
no intention of making the UN an ef- 
fective peacemaker, it is better that 
the world know their motives now.” 

This, in brief, expresses the general 
feeling of those people and leaders 
who want the veto power abolished. 
Their opponents argue in this way: 


“It would be a tremendously serious 
blow to the One World goal, as well 
as to the whole peace movement, if 
Russia and her followers should drop 
out of the UN. -Other nations, except 
as a last resort, should not take action 
which might bring about such a de- 
velopment. The situation is not yet 
critical enough to gamble on the pos- 
sibility of wrecking the United Na- 
tions and producing another war. 

“Russia sees the veto as her most 
valuable safeguard in an unfriendly 
world. She knows that most nations 
do not like her communist ideas, and 
therefore they will oppose her as often 
as possible. If it were not for her 
veto power, she would almost always be 
outvoted in the Security Council. 

“No country, including our own, 
would want to be a member of an 
international organization when it 
knew that it would lose nearly all 
voting contests. Russia is no ex- 
ception. Since she feels she is in a 
permanent minority, she naturally de- 
sires to have special. guarantees that 
her interests will be respected. 

“Tt is true that Russia has abused 
her veto power. Every effort should 
be made to convince her that she can- 
not go on doing this indefinitely. But 
hasty action should not be taken that 
would cause her to leave the UN. 

“Meanwhile, the Security Council, 
even though weakened by Russia’s 
frequent use of the veto, is by no 
means wholly ineffective. The West- 
ern nations represented on the Council 
are helping to restrain Russia by 
letting her know that they are solidly 
opposed to her aggressive and ob- 
structionist policies.” 


Third View Presented 


Such are the two points of view on 
the question of whether the veto 
power should be completely taken 
away from the Big Five. A middle 
position in the debate is this: 

“The veto rule should be changed, 
but not eliminated altogether. The 
Security Council, either by a simple 
majority or a two-thirds vote of its 
members, should be permitted to take 
any action it desires, short of war, in 
dealing with foreign disputes. No 
single nation, under this plan, could 
block an investigation of a quarrel or 
prevent the Council from placing the 
blame and recommending what it 
thinks should be done. 

“Tf the Council were able to go this 
far, its influence would be much more 
effective than it is now in helping to 
settle disputes. 

“While this arrangement would not 
permit the Security Council to use 
force in dealing with a dispute when 
one of the big nations objects, the 
blame for the trouble could be clearly 
fixed. Then if the offending country 
did not cease its activities, and if the 
large majority of UN members were 
convinced that a dangerous situation 
existed, they might decide to act force- 
fully outside of the Security Council.” 

Russia would undoubtedly oppose 
this compromise idea as vigorously as 
she would the attempt to do away. with 
the veto completely. She might be 
less likely to withdraw from the UN, 
however, if this plan were adopted in- 
stead of the more drastic one. 

Whether the veto controversy will 
bring on a serious UN crisis remains 
to be seen. 
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Plans Completed 
For UN Quarters 


EADQUARTERS of the United 

Nations are at present only 
temporary. The organization is lo- 
cated in New York, and is divided be- 
tween two sites. The General As- 
sembly’s sessions are held at Flushing 
Meadow Park, in New York City, in 
the area where the 1939 World’s Fair 
was held. The Assembly’s meetings 
are conducted in the “City of New 
York Building,” one of the few perma- 
nent structures erected on the World’s 
Fair grounds. 

The Secretariat, or UN office force, 
is located on Long Island at Lake 
Success in a building which served as 
a war plant. Here too are the offices 
of the Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, and other branches 
of this world organization. The day- 
to-day work of the UN is conducted 
at Lake Success, which is only a short 
distance from Flushing. 

The permanent headquarters for 
the UN is now completely planned, 
as the international board of archi- 
tects (10 men from as many nations) 
has finished its sketches. It re- 
mains for the General Assembly (1) 
to approve these plans; and (2) to 
appropriate the money for construc- 
tion. 

Permanent UN headquarters will 
cover 17 acres along the East River 
from 42nd to 48th Streets in New 
York. Plans call for the erection of 
buildings which will cost more than 
85 million dollars. 

Three buildings are now definitely 
planned. One will be a skyscraper of 
45 stories to house the Secretariat. 
Another will be a low, flat structure 
containing four large conference 
chambers, a library, a lounge for 
delegates, and dining rooms. The 
third will be the meeting place for the 
General Assembly. 

There will be the most scientific 
kind of sound conditioning through- 
out the meeting rooms, plus the best 
available types of public address sys- 
tems, so that no words are lost to 
delegates sitting far from the speaker. 
The buildings will be large enough to 
allow for the growth of the UN and 
the expansion of its staff; and ample 
parking: space will be provided for 
delegates. 
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DUMBARTON OAKS, the historic mansion in Washington, D. C., where preliminary 
drafts of the UN Charter were written in 1944 


Historical Backgrounds 


Origin of Peace Agency 


LTHOUGH the San Francisco 

Conference, in the early summer 

of 1945, worked out the Charter (con- 

stitution) of the United Nations, the 

history of the UN goes back farther 
than that meeting. 

In August, 1941, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill 
drew up the Atlantic Charter, which 
mentioned the need of a “permanent 
system of general security.” 

Then came the signing of the United 
Nations Declaration at Washington, 
D. C., on January 1, 1942. This 
document is sometimes referred to as 
the “birth certificate’ of the UN. 
The 26 nations which signed it 
pledged themselves to accept the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

The Moscow Conference in October, 
1943, was another milestone in the 
history of the United Nations. At this 
meeting, the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China declared that they recognized 
the need for “fa general international 
organization . . . for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

As a result of this Moscow decla- 
ration, the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence was held during August and 
September, 1944, at a historic mansion 
in Washington, D. C. At this meet- 
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AN ARCHITECT’S SKETCH of proposed buildings for the United Nations permanent home on New York City’s East River 


ing 2 detailed outline of a charter for 
the proposed international organiza- 
tion was drawn up by the “Big Four” 
nations. It provided that the United 
Nations should include a General 
Assembly, in which all member na- 
tions were to have seats, and a Se- 
curity Council, consisting of only 11 
nations. 

The Yalta Conference took place 
during February, 1945, on Russian 
territory. There President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin reached agreement on 
certain UN questions left over from 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. 

At the San Francisco Conference, 
the Charter of the United Nations 
was finally drawn up. Representatives 
of 50 nations discussed the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals from April 25 to 
June 26, 1945, and at last agreed upon 
the terms of this “world constitution.” 

The U. S. Senate ratified the pro- 
posed Charter on July 28 by a vote of 
89 to 2. Before the end of October, 
28 other nations had also ratified, and 
the first meeting of the UN General 
Assembly took place in London on 
January 10, 1946. 

The Security Council met first in 
London in January, 1946. Other 
branches have since been organized. 





UNITED NATIONS PHOTO 


Lie and Austin 


World Leaders 


RYGVE LIE was elected Secretary- 

General of the United Nations on 
February 1, 1946. A native of Nor- 
way and for many years one of the 
nation’s outstanding public officials, 
Lie at 51 is now one of the world’s 
foremost leaders. 

His UN job is a big one and keeps 
him busy the year round. It is his 
task to direct the employment of peo- 
ple from all over the world to carry 
on the day-to-day chores of the UN. 
He has charge of notifying nations 
of all UN meetings. He reports to the 
General Assembly each year on the 
work of the organization. His re- 
port for 1947 was issued in August. 

Lie as Secretary-General is also 
empowered by the Charter to bring 
to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil any matter which, in his opinion, 
may threaten peace and security. 

Lie was born in Oslo, son of a car- 
penter. His father died when Trygve 
was a young boy. With his mother’s 
help and part-time jobs, he was able to 
have a good education. After finish- 
ing high school, he studied law, com- 
pleting the course when he was 23. 

Lie became irfterested in the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party, and for almost 
20 years worked as legal adviser to it. 








HARRIS & EWING 


TRYGVE LIE (left), Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, and Warren Austin, 
United States delegate to the Security 
Council. 


While holding this job, he was given 
credit for many peaceful settlements 
of strikes. At various times after- 
wards, he held three cabinet posts in 
his governmert—Minister of Justice, 
Minister of Supply, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Lie is married and has three daugh- 
ters. He is tall and weighs over 200 
pounds. Skiing and tennis are his 
favorite recreations. 

Warren Austin was named chief 
U. S. representative to the United 
Nations on June 5, 1946. 

He was born in Vermont 70 years 
ago next November, and was educated 
at the state university. He studied 
law in his father’s office and was. ad- 
mitted to the Vermont bar in 1902. 

For many years, Austin practiced 
law and took part in local politics 
on the side. One case took him to 
China for a year, where he says he 
learned a great deal about diplomacy. 
He taught for a while at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Appointed to the Senate in 1931 to 
fill an unexpired term, Austin was re- 
elected twice. He was a member of 
the minority Republican group which 
worked hard to make his party more 
international-minded at a time when 
it opposed America’s getting “en- 
tangled” in foreign quarrels. 

Austin is distinguished looking and 
has been described as the type of man 
that Hollywood would cast as a senator. 
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Treaty of Americas 


It seems likely that the United 
States Senate will accept the defense 
treaty which representatives. of 19 
American nations signed early this 
month in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. If 
it does, the United States and other 
Western Hemisphere countries will be 
bound together more closely than ever 
before, 

The recent meeting in Brazil, where 
the new treaty was drawn up and 
signed, did its work quickly, in an 
atmosphere of cooperation. It is con- 
sidered to have been a great demon- 
stration of inter-American friendship. 
Argentina disagreed with the other na- 
tions on some points, but fell into line 
with the rest of the group when her 
proposals were voted down. Presi- 
dent Truman’s visit to the conference 
is said to have made a very favorable 
impression on the Latin American del- 
egates. 

Next week, we shall describe in a 
major article how the defense treaty 
would operate in various types of 
crises, and its possible long-range ef- 
fects on the rest of the world. 


Men Over Russia 


One of the most powerful organiza- 
tions in the world is the Russian Polit; 
buro (Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party). 

The Politburo has 14 members. All 
have spent most of their lives working 
for the Communist Party—the only 
political party allowed in Russia. 

The members of the Politburo have 
absolute power over Russia. Each 
of them holds several other jobs so 
that actually this group controls com- 
pletely the government, industry, agri- 
culture, army, transportation, com- 
munications, and every other activity 
in Russia. 

The members of the Politburo meet 
almost daily in the Kremlin (the 
walled-in section of Moscow which is 
the seat of the Russian government). 
There they plan what policies Russia 
shall follow, both at home and in its 
dealings with other countries. The 
Politburo has no chairman, but Stalin 
acts as head man. 


The Politburo members average 
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WE ARE “GOING WEST,” the Census Bureau says. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Studies by this federal agency 


show that a great westward movement of our population took place between 1940 
and 1946. The map and chart indicate the increase and decrease in those states 


most vitally affected by the migration. 


about 53 years of age. Most of them 
have held their membership for at 
least 15 years. Molotov, the foreign 
minister, is—except for Stalin—the 
most widely known member. Three 
other important members are Beria, 
who supervises the secret police; 
Malenkov, who was once Stalin’s sec- 
retary and has held many important 
jobs; and Zhdanov, the political boss 
of Leningrad. Stalin’s successor may 
some day be one of these men. 

It is not known whether the mem- 
bers of the Politburo decide questions 
by a majority vote, or whether Stalin 
has the “‘veto power” in case he dis- 
agrees with most of the other members 
on a particular issue. 


Punjab Riots 


Punjab is a northern province of 
“old” India. It is inhabited by al- 
most six million people. More than 
half are Moslems but there are also 
1% million Hindus and about 700,000 
Sikhs. 

When “old’’ India was recently di- 
vided, most of the Moslem states joined 
Pakistan while the Hindu areas be- 
came part of the Dominion of India. 
Since the Punjab had large numbers 
of both religious groups, it was split 
between the two new dominions in 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


THE NEW FLAG of the Dominion of India was placed recently among the banners 


It is displayed here by Dr. P. P. 


Pillai, the new nation’s delegate:to the UN, and his wife. 


what seemed as fair a division as could 
be made. Nevertheless, “islands” of 
minority peoples were left on both 
sides of the new boundary. Conse- 
quently Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs 
were all dissatisfied. 

Announcement of the new boundary 
brought on savage rioting throughout 
the Punjab. Armed, bands have 
roamed the countryside, killing and 
plundering in the settlements of other 
groups. Cities have been burned, re- 
ligious shrines and temples have been 
destroyed, and perhaps a million peo- 
ple have been made homeless. The 
conflict between Moslems and Sikhs 
has been particularly bloody. Fighting 
between Hindus and Moslems has also 
been widespread. 

The leaders of Pakistan and the Do- 
minion of India are trying to stop the 
rioting, but it extends over a large 
area, and the forces of law and order 
seem to have broken down. If the 
senseless killing continues, the two 
new countries in the first weeks of 
their existence may each he plunged 
into civil war. That might possibly 
lead to even worse strife—war between 
the two of them. 


European Drought 


A late summer drought in northern 
Europe is causing crops to wither 
away and is threatening to cut down 
seriously the food supplies for next 
winter. In Germany, which has suf- 
fered its driest summer in 50 years, 
the potato and sugar-beet crops have 
suffered badly. In Sweden, Denmark, 
and southern Norway the grain crops 
are far below normal. Since there is 
little grass +to feed cattle, many of 
them are being slaughtered. This is 
lessening the milk supply. 

In England and France the grain 
crops are better than in the Scandi- 
navian countries, However, there is 
a bad shortage of fodder for livestock. 
In Great Britain the milk production 
has fallen off so much that customers 
without special priorities are limited 
to one quart a week. 

One country which has largely es- 
caped the drought is Ireland. Rain- 
laden winds from the Atlantic keep 
this land so well watered that it has 
long been called the “Emerald Isle” 
for the color of its vegetation. Ire- 
land is now expecting its best wheat 
harvest in 40 years. 

Conditions are so bad on the Euro- 








pean continent, however, that Presi- 
dent Truman may call Congress into 
special session to decide how we can 


quickly provide additional emergency 


assistance. 


U. S. Population 


A late United States Census Bureau | 
report shows a decided increase in | 
the number of people living in the | 


western states. It is estimated that 
between 1940 and 1946 California’s ci- 
vilian population rose by about 36 
per cent. Oregon and Washington 
were not far behind. Arizona and 
Nevada each had increases of more 
than 20 per cent. Census Bureau ex- 
perts believe that the West had about 
three and one-third million more peo- 
ple in 1946 than in 1940. 

Most other areas made slight gains. 
In all, the United States population 
has increased by about 11 million 
since 1940. In 1946 it totaled more 
than 142 million. A few midwestern 
farm belt states lost heavily during 
the war. Farm population as a whole 
dropped by about 3 million. 

The war was responsible for the 
bulk of the recent shifting of Ameri- 
ca’s population. Most states that expe- 
rienced heavy gains had big war 
industries which attracted large num- 
bers of workers. 


Home Run Kings 


Johnny Mize, the big first-baseman 
of the New York Giants, is threaten- 
ing to break Babe Ruth’s home run 


ACME 


JOHNNY MIZE of the New York Giants is 
trying to break Babe Ruth’s record of 60 


home runs in one season. Will he do it? 


record. In 1927, the famous New 
York Yankee slugger hit 60 home 
funs. Mize, as he entered the last 
month of this season, was hitting 
homers at about the same rate that 
Ruth did in his record year. However, 
Mize will have to quicken his pace to 
break the record. In 1927 Ruth ended 
the season with a furious spurt, hit- 
ting 17 home runs in the single month 
of September. 

The 34-year-old Mize, who is a na- 
tive of Georgia, has always. been 
known for his slugging. Twice he not 
only led his league for the season in 
home runs but also in two-base and 
three-base hits. This year Mize is 
getting stiff competition from Ralph 
Kiner of Pittsburgh for the home run 
championship. 

One of Kiner’s teammates, Hank 
Greenberg, seriously threatened Ruth’s 
record in 1938. Greenberg, then play- 
ing for the Detroit team, hit 58 home 
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runs, the same number that Jimmy 
Foxx of the Philadelphia Athletics hit 
in 1932. These two players came 
closer than any others to equaling 
Babe Ruth’s 1927 total. Ruth retired 
12 years ago after hitting 714 home 
runs in 22 years of big league play. 


Japanese-Americans 


Only about 60 per cent of the 110,- 
000 Americans of Japanese ancestry 
whom the government moved from the 
Pacific Coast in wartime have gone 
back to their former homes. A gov- 
ernment agency which recently made 
a survey of their situation reports that 
about 30,000 of them have settled 
east of the Mississippi River, and that 
about 10,000 have established homes 
in the Great Plains and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. 

In many areas there is a great deal 
of prejudice against these people. On 
the other hand, the impressively good 
war record of Japanese-American sol- 
diers has caused many communities to 
treat members of the race with friend- 
ship and respect. 

Some congressmen have been pro- 
moting legislation to pay Japanese- 
Americans for the losses they suffered 
when forced from their homes on the 
Pacific Coast. No such law, though, 
has yet been passed. 


German Output 


After the war in Europe ended, the 
victors agreed that German industry 
would be permitted to produce only 
about three-fourths as much as it did 
in 1936. Material that German fac- 
tories and steel mills can produce, 
though, is badly needed, not only in 
Germany, but also in other nations of 
poverty-stricken Europe. 

Therefore Great Britain and the 
United States intend to raise the in- 
dustrial output in their zones of the 
defeated country. The new goal for 
industries in these zones is production 
at a rate equal to that of 1936. Many 
of the manufactured products are to 
be sold abroad so as to help other na- 
tions and also to enable the hungry 
western section of Germany to buy 
foreign food. 

Before the new production goals can 
be reached, a way must be found to 
get more coal from the Ruhr Valley 
Mines in northwestern Germany. The 
factories and steel mills must haye 
this coal in order to operate. Poor 
Mining machinery and hungry work- 
ers, however, are holding back coal 
Output in the Ruhr. 

Even if the 1936 level of production 
is reached, western Germans will not 





SCIENCE SERVICE 
MEMBERS of a Science Club in the nation’s capital watch a laboratory experiment 


live as well as they did before the war. 
There are about 6 million more peo- 
ple living in the British and American 
zones than there were in 1936, and 
so the goods produced must be spread 
out to take care of a larger population. 
France has expressed fears that the 
increase in German production might 
eventually enable the Germans to 
build up another powerful ‘military 
machine, British and American offi- 
cials, though, maintain that it will 
be possible to watch and control Ger- 
many. They still intend, for example, 
to prohibit entirely the production of 
aluminum, magnesium, and some other 
metals important in modern war. 


Non-Communist Pledge 


The Taft-Hartley Labor Act provides 
that, before a union can be recognized 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
the officials of that union must sign 
statements that they are not con- 
nected with the Communist party. This 
is but one of the many features of 
the new law to which labor leaders 
have objected strongly. 

People who support the Taft-Hartley 
Act say that Communists should not 
be allowed to hold influential jobs in 
unions, and that labor leaders who are 


not Communists should have no ob- 
jection to making the declarations. 
Nevertheless, many non-Communist 
labor officials complain that it is an 
indignity for them to be required to 
make such pledges. Moreover, they 
say that ordinary members of unions 
could still be Communists and carry 
on their activities undercover. 

In spite of their objections, a num- 
ber of officials are signing the state- 
ments. They are doing this in an ef- 
fort to have their unions recognized 
by the Labor Relations Board, so that 
they can bring disputes before that 
agency. Others refuse to sign. The 
nation is watching the effect on unions 
whose officials will not sign. 
Report on China on er 

What should be America’s policy to- 
yward war-torn China? Investigators 
from the United States have, from 
time to time, indicated that both the 
Communist rebels and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Central Government are to 
blame for China’s present difficulties. 

The most recent of these investi- 
gators was Lieutenant General Albert 
Wedemeyer, whom President Truman 
sent to China this summer on a fact- 
finding mission, Wedemeyer, in a 
farewell statement to the Chinese, 
asked Communist leaders to stop 
fighting, but he also urged Chiang’s 
government to weed out inefficient and 
dishonest officials. 

“It is my conviction,” he said, “that 
if the Chinese Communists are truly 
patriotic and .. . if they are sincere 
in a desire to help the Chinese people, 
they can better’ do so by peaceful 
means.” 

Then, turning his attention to 
Chiang’s group, he said, “To regain 
and maintain the confidence of the 
people, the Central Government will 
have to effect immediately drastic, far- 
reaching political and economic re- 
forms. Promises will no longer suffice. 
Performance is absolutely neces- 
sary. It should be accepted that mili- 
tary force in itself will not eliminate 
Communism.” 

Since General Marshall returned 
from China in January, the United 
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An artist was displaying one of his 
modern paintings to a prospective cus- 
tomer. 


Purchaser: “What does this picture 
represent?” 

Artist: “A cow in a field.” 

Purchaser: “But I don’t see any 
grass.” 

Artist: “The cow has eaten all the 
grass.” 

Purchaser: “But where is the cow?” 


Artist: “Well, you don’t expect a cow 
to remain in a field without grass.” 


= ? 


It is amazing when you think of it 
that at one time kids actually grew up 
to live normal lives without applied 
psychology, I. Q.’s, aptitude tests, or 
vitamins. Some of them even became 
Presidents. 

* * * 


A California man named Miswald 
Cends Wrandvakist has asked a court 
to change his name to Linkols Dislgrowels 
Wrandvansgilmolkets. If the request is 
granted, finding his name in the phone 
directory should be easy. Most towns 
do not have many Wrandvansgilmol- 
ketses, 

* x * 


Dennis Morgan to his little girl: “Stop 
biting your nails. Margaret O’Brien 
doesn’t do that.” ° 

His little girl: “She doesn’t have to— 
she has no worries.” 


* * as 
A little boy, entering the kindergar- 


ten room for the first time, was asked by 
the teacher if he knew his a, b, c’s. 

“Of course not,’ was the indignant 
reply. “I’ve only been here five minutes.” 


..  * 


Jack Carson was recalling some excit- 
ing fishing adventures: 

“My muscles of sinewy steel were more 
than a match for this denizen of the 
deep,” he boasted. “Finally after three 
hours of struggle, exhausted but trium- 
phant, I landed this ferocious monster.” 

“Ferocious monster!” sneered his 
nephew. “I saw a picture of the fish 
you caught. At most it must have been 
six inches long.” 

“All right,” conceded Carson, “but in 
three hours of fighting a fish could lose a 
lot of weight.” 





| SUGGESTION 
Box 





ROTH IN COLLIER'S 
“Say, morale must be pretty high in the 
office staff. There hasn’t been a single 
‘drop dead’ suggestion in weeks.” 





States has followed a “hands-off” pol- 
icy. General Wedemeyer’s findings 
make it seem likely that this nation 
may continue that same policy, at 
least until some reforms in the Chi- 
nese government have been made, 


Science Clubs 


More than 10,000 schools, in the 
United States and 18 foreign ‘coun- 
tries, are taking part in a program 
set up by the Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica. This is a non-profit organization 
sponsored by Science Service, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SCA aids students and teachers in 
organizing local science clubs. It sug- 
gests projects, tells how to get science 
publications and materials free or at 
low cost, and helps various local groups 
work together. 

Students interested in joining a sci- 
ence club should, if their school does 
not already have one, write to Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








UN Members 








Area in sq. mi. Population 
Afghanistan 250,000 10,000,000 
Argentina 1,072,746 14,000,000 
Australia 2,975,000 ° 7,364,000 
Belgium 11,775 8,334,000 
Bolivia 416,040 3,500,000 
Brazil 3,286,170 45,000,000 
Byelo-Russia *49,022 *5,567,976 
Canada 3,467,000 11,507,000 
Chile , 286,396 5,237,000 
China . 4,480,992 450,000,000 
Colombia 439,828 9,800,000 
Costa Rica 23,000 725,000 
Cuba 44,218 4,770,000 
Czechoslovakia 49,000 14,200,000 
Denmark 16,575 4,000,000 
Dominican’ Rep. 19,332 1,990,000 
Ecuador 115,830 3,171,000 
Egypt . 386,000 17,423,000 
El Salvador 13,000 1,830,000 
Ethiopia 350,000 9,000,000 
France 213,000 41,000,000 
Greece 50,000 7,336,000 
Guatemala 48,290 3,450,000 
Haiti 10,700 3,500,000 
Honduras 59,161 1,200,000 
Iceland 39,709 127,000 
Dom. of India . 865,000 300,000,000 
Iran 628,000 15,000,000 
Iraq 117,000 3,700,000 
Lebanon ...... 3,600 1,175,000 
Liberia 43,000 1,500,000 
Luxembourg 1,000 301,000 
Mexiee «....... 758,000 19,474,000 
Netherlands 12,712 9,076,000 
New Zealand .. 103,000 1,631,000 
Nicaragua 57,915 1,380,000 
Norway 124,556 3,000,000 
Pakistan 231,000 70,600,000 
:. re 28,575 631,700 
Paraguay 149,807 1,100,000 
Peru .... 482,258 7,395,000 
Philippines 115,600 16,971,000 
Poland 124,642 32,107,000 
Saudi Arabia 1,000,000 7,000,000 : 
Siam 200,148 15,718,000 

- Sweden 173,347 6,000,000 
Syria 60,000 3,000,000 
Turkey 296,000 18,871,000 
Ukrainian§S.S.R. *171,700 *37,960,221 
Un. of S. Africa 473,000 11,248,000 
U.S 8.:R: 8,348,000 193,198,000 
United Kingdom 94,279 47,786,000 
United States . 2,977,127 140,000,000 
Uruguay 72,153 2,200,000 
Venezuela 352,143 4,000,000 
Yemen 75,000 + 3,500,000 
Yugoslavia .... 95,558 16,000,000 


For some countries figures are for 
pre-war areas and populations. 


* These figures are included in figures 
for U.S. S. R. ’ 


Pakistan and Yemen must be approved 
by the General Assembly before they 
become members of the UN. This ap- 
proval will probably be given within the 
next few days. 


. 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS OF AMERICA 


A SOCIAL WORKER’S LIFE is one of service 


Future Career - - Social Work 


EW careers offer greater opportuni- 

ties to render service than social 
work. Consequently anyone who en- 
ters the field must: be sympathetic, 
unselfish, and understanding. Before 
seriously considering this work as a 
possible career, one should talk with 
social workers to find out exactly the 
nature of their duties from day to day. 

There are various types of social 
work. The family case worker, for 
example, deals directly with families. 
He tries to find the cause for family 
troubles, helps find jobs for employ- 
able members, shows how incomes can 
be most wisely spent, and arranges for 
needy families to obtain food and 
clothing. 

The child welfare worker deals with 
neglected or handicapped children. 
Sometimes he must arrange for a child 
to be placed in a foster home where 
proper care will be provided. At other 
times he will work with children in 
their own homes to help them over- 
come physical or psychological dif- 
ficulties. 

The medical social worker, as the 
term implies, helps needy people with 
their medical problems. . There is also 
the highly specialized psychiatric so- 
cial worker who assists people suffer- 
ing from mental disorders. These last 
fields require special study, but offer 
unusual opportunities. 

Social workers often do recreational 
and educational work of the kind of- 
fered by a Y. W.C. A.,a Y. M.C.A,, 
and by the Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Employment opportunities for per- 
sons trained in social welfare may be 
found in private or governmental agen- 
cies, in churches, schools, hospitals, 
the Red Cross, and other conimunity 
organizations. 

Salaries in the field are not high. 
It is estimated that the majority of 
social workers earn between $2,000 
and $2,500 a year. Administrative 
positions pay higher salaries, and there 
are quite a few of these jobs available. 
In view of the amount of training 
required, earnings in this field are 
comparatively low. Even though ef- 
forts are being made to advance sal- 
aries of social workers, one should not 
enter this work with the thought of 
making big money. Those engaged in 
it, however, gain real satisfaction from 
knowing that they are performing 
an important public service. 

Most social workers are women, al- 
though an increasing number of men 
are going into the field. 


Special training is required for most 
social service positions. Approved 
schools of social work demand that a 
student have at least four years in a 
standard college. There they must 
take courses in economics, psychology, 


history, political science, and sociology.. 


A knowledge of research methods is 
also helpful. 

A student’s professional training, 
if he attends one of the approved 
schools of social work, will include 
courses in case work, child welfare, 
social research, public welfare admin- 
istration, community organization, and 
the legal aspects of social work. 

This graduate training also includes 
field work in which a student is em- 
ployed in a social welfare agency. 
Here he practices what he has learned 
and receives the benefit of the asso- 
ciation with other professionals in 
the field. 

One who plans to go into social 
service should begin early to plan his 
education. Information concerning 
schools of social work may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social 
Work, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
10, New York. Then a letter directly 
to the school in which one is inter- 
ested will secure information about 
its requirements and courses. 
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United Nations 


1. What is the principal duty of 
the Security Council? How many 
members does it have? 

2. Why has the Council had diffi- 
culty. in carrying out its duties in 
recent months? 

8. What is meant by the “veto 
power” held by the Big Five within 
the Security Council? Give one ex- 
ample of its use, 

4. What is the General Assembly of 
the United Nations? 

5. What rules govern the voting in 
the Assembly? 

6. True or false: The Assembly’s 
chief strength is its ability to take 
forceful steps in settling disputes. 

7. List several aims of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

8. What case has recently come be- 
fore the International Court of Jus- 
tice? 

9. What agency is known as the 
“permanent office force” of the UN? 

10. Describe briefly the work of two 
specialized agencies that cooperate 
with the United Nations. 

11. Why was the veto power given 
to the major powers by the United 
Nations Charter? 

12. Why are many nations 
alarmed over the use of the veto? 


now 


13. Give the main arguments for 
and against abolishing the veto. 

14. Where will the permanent 
United Nations headquarters be lo- 
cated? 


15. What was accomplished at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference of 1944? 


Discussion 


1. What steps, in your opinion, 
should be’ taken to strengthen the 
United Nations? Explain. 

2. Do you think the UN’s accom- 
plishments outweigh its failures to 
date, or are you disappointed in the 
new world organization? Give rea- 
sons for your position. 

3. What do you think is the most 
important unsolved problem before the 
UN? 






























4. Which of the UN’s specialize¢ 
agencies do you think can play th 
greatest part in promoting condition 
that will lead to world peace? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1.° What is the purpose of the. Se 
ence Clubs of America? 

2. What is the cause of rioting ir 
the Punjab? 

3. What part of the United State 
has gained most in population sinc 
1940? 

4. Why do Great Britain and the 
United States want to raise the in 
dustrial output in Germany? 


5. What objections do many labor 
officials have to signing the non-Com 
munist pledge in the Taft-Hartley 
labor act? 


6. How are weather conditions this 
summer affecting the food supply of 
Europe? 

7. Why does France fear an in 
crease in German production? 


Outside Reading 


“Progress and Prospects of the 
United Nations,” Annals, July 1947 
A special issue discussing various as 
pects of the UN’s work. 

“Alternatives to Apathy,” by John 
Hersey, United Nations World, Ma 
1947. Ten ways in which the average 
citizen can help to strengthen the UN. 

“Norwalk Gives a Lead,” by Innes 
MacCammond, United Nations World 
June 1947. Describes what Norwal 
Connecticut, has done to help the UN 

In addition to the articles cited 
above, students may obtain from thei 
teachers a list of special material on 
the United Nations. This is provided 
in the current issue of the Civieé 
Leader, which your teacher has prob 
ably received by now. 































Pronunciations 





Rio de Janeiro—ré'6 da zhah-na’ré 
Punjab—piin-jahb’ 
Pakistan—pahk’i-stahn 
Sikhs—seeks 

Yemen—yém’én 

Beria—bear’é-uh 

Malenkov—my’ yén-koff 

Trygve Lie—trig’vé lee 




















Should You Take the Time? 





By Walter E. Myer 


I WAS talking the other day with a 

young man who was starting his 
senior year in high school. He had a 
good mind and certain qualities of lead- 
ership. I was disappointed to find, how- 
ever, that he was lacking in public spirit. 
He gave little thought to great events 
or vital issues. 

This young man was not interested in 
atomic energy control, in our relations 
with Russia, in the United Nations, the 
housing shortage, rising prices, or the 
danger of depression. His spare time 
was wholly taken up with small school 
affairs and the pursuit of personal pleas- 
ures. 

I tried to convince him that he should 
give at least part of his time to more 
important matters. “Don’t you know,” 
I asked him, “how much national and 
international problems mean to you 
personally? Don’t you know that if 
there is another war you will certainly 
lose the pleasures which you cherish 
today, and that you may lose your very 


life? Don’t you know that if depression 
comes you will probably have neither 
money nor a job?” 

“Yes, of course,” the student replied, 
“I know about atomic bombs, long- 
range bombers, and disease germs. If 
we get into war I suppose we’ll all be 
blown to bits. But what can I do 
about it? Nothing at all. If I spent all 
my time reading and talking about the 
big problems of our country and the 
world, things would go on just the same. 
Who pays any attention to what I say 
or think?” 

The young man continued: “I figure 
that the best thing for me to do is to 
go ahead having a good time, not worry- 
ing about the newspaper headlines. 
Maybe the country will be lucky, as it 
has been in the past. If so, everything 
will be okay. If not, I’ll at least have 
had some pleasant times while the 
going was good.” 

I can see how the student might feel 
that way. We all seem rather helpless 


} 





















in times like these. 
But we really aren’t. 
Any person who 
knows what he is 
talking about and 
who can express 
himself forcefully, 
may exert real in- 
fluence on the course of events. 
can help to build public opinion. 
So we need not stand idly by waiting 
to see what happens. We can take an 
active part in the effort to safeguard th 
future of ourselves and of our country. 
The first step for students to take is to 
inform themselves about the issues and’ 
problems of this challenging period. 
Give some time each day to things 
that really count. But do not brood 
over the troubles of the world. Do as 
much as you reasonably can for the 
country and the common welfare, and 
then dismiss these matters from yo 
mind when you wish to relax and e 
yourself. 
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